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. There was a wight, so gossips say, 4 
Who, when he first beheld the day, 
Was christen’d “ Trouble’s Child :” 
She’s prov’d a strangely faithful nurse, 
And follow’d him with many a curse, 
And oft in triumph smil’d. 


When twinkling hope would blear his eye; 
A thousand pleasures floated by, 
And youth ensur’d the boon ; 
But disappointment rose behind, 
And chas’d the phantoms from his mind, 
And brought misfortune’s noon. 


A noon, whose blaze, like Afric’s sun, 
. When once its piercing flame is done, 
Rolls round to burn again ; 
While oft the heat-engender’d storm 
Rages within his shatter’d form, 
And sweeps his strength amain. 
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A calm ensues, when nature’s breath 

Rises from tempest-threaten’d death, 
In half-respiring life : 

A respite to his labouring soul, 

Till blank despair assumes control, 

And finishes the strife. 
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Hail Whites ! the hearts of faithful mould ! 
The name he’ll to his bosom hold, 
While life shall hawnt his clay : 
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He'll sing it to the waste of night, 
And with it usher morning’s light, 
The morn of Heaven’s day. 


He wishes, asks, will take" but love, 
But friendship, Heavenly-messag’d dove, 
Whose wings are swift as light: 
Whose wings the balm of comfort bear ; 
) Where sorrow is, they hover there, 
a But peace is with their flight. 


To faint affection’s waning orb, 

Whose rays false creefiing doubts absorb, 
Till darkness darts around ; 

To stinted love he bids adieu, 

And faithful Whites, he cleaves to you, 
Whose grappling hearts are sound. 
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Great God ! who form’d his passion’d frame, 
And gave its convolutions name, 
Thou know’st the pray’r he sighs : 
He smiles it, groans it when he weeps, 
And breathes it when he wakes and sleeps ; 
*Tis known to all the skies. 


But man, who wrestles with his peace, 
Nor e’er the victim will release, 
For torture is his aim, 
No credit to his honour gives, 
And joy would grudge him, while he lives 
And seeks an honest fame. 





If e’er at friendship’s sacred call, 
A sigh may rise or tear may fall, 
Or sparkling joy may smile, 
Fill high the cup: with tearful e’e 
; He asks of friendship thrice a glee: 
*T will sorrow’s hour beguile. 


The “ hunt” shall once again resound, 
And echo sport it o’er the ground, 
The “ hare” again must fa’ : 
When Ruggle’s social board you meet, 
The wight shall not its welcome greet : 
be He wanders “ far awa.” 
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Himself pursues a weary chase, 

Fain through the wild of life to trace 
His fortune’s fickle fig ; 

The game he sought, he seeks anew ; 

*Tis e’er in Aofie, but ne’er in. view 
Of Trouble’s wandering wight. 


VARIETY, 
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Joy lights up the whole system with cheerfulness ; the soul 
smiles. Wit sometimes excites laughter, but ridicule is what 
oftenest puts the risibles into commotion. There is something 
in a ridiculous object, against which no “ power of face” can 
prevail. I have often felt a considerable degree of this emotion 


on reading the curious scraps of latin, which the “ schoolmen,” 
tacked together and left behind them as philosophical remarks. 


“ Cauda semper ‘extrema eat,’ said one ; “ e latere Adami Eva 


facta est,” said another. “ Grave onus asini portant,” and there- 


fore, on the backs of these long-eared high priests of darkness, 
should be piled the “ grave onus’ of spurious latinity and syllo- 
gistic barbarism. 
A scrap descriptive. 
The leaf, that fann’d the flower plays 
Around the fruit in melting breeze ; 
And summer’s intermittent blaze 
Retires through autumn’s withering trees. 

A great mind is utterly incapable of the /itt/e calculations of 
economy. Such minds most commonly are destroyed by pecu- 
niary misfortune. $ 

There is nothing so utterly ridiculous, as to hear one /oo/ 
compliment another on his ¢alents. I once knew a thing, bred 
among “ dlanks” and “ spaces,” of which his mind and body 
were perfect physical similitudes, who was complimented by 
another, bred as an offite-sweefer, and who therefore thought 
himself something of a literary character. Bating false orthogra- 
phy, etymology, syntax, and obscure sense, it ran in this style — 
“IT am about to lay aside my fren and leave frelitics and science to 
those, who have more leisure ; but I think you ought to use 
yours still in defence of your rights, and for the denefit of the 
world,” This was the sense, with the shadow of which he was in 
pursuit. But neither the flattering nor the flattered monkey, 
could give a grammatical construction to three words, nor a log:- 
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cal expression to the one hundredth part of an idea. It reminded 
me of the discourse of two negroes. “ What news, what news 
dis mornin,” said one negro, to another named Prince Hall. 
“Oh !” said Prince, “ Jim Joans and Groner WasnincTon be 
dead !” and, continued by way of consolation, “ but Prince Hall, 
and Jonn Apams be alive yet.” 


THE SOLITIARE.—$ror THE HIve. 


(Continued from page 72.) 

Indiscriminate commendation is ever considered as hyperbole; 
rather than truth. If you would give a character its due measure 
of praise, take some striking feature of its excellence and place 
it before the mind in its own dignity and strength, and there 


leave it. The mind, conceiving itself complimented by being left 


to supply the kindred virtues, will not be behind hand in com- 
plaisance, but will be industrious in searching for hidden merit. 
But it sometimes happens, that we are presented with charac- 
tersso eminently good, that we cannot select one excellence for 
panegyric without doing injustice to others. This was peculi- 
arly the case with the character, of whom I have been speaking. 
I remember her moving in her domestic circle, dispensing joy 
and dispersing pain. I have seen her ona sick bed, pious and 
kind, and forgiving. Oh, she had much to forgive ! Did you ever 
see the union of the tiger and the kid, the lion and the lamb, or 
the vulture and the dove? I have seen it. I have seen the storms, 
the whirlwind of passion : I have heard its thunder, and seen the 
lightning of unprovoked and wunappeasable rage, streaming 
through the sphere of its domestic influence and blasting the 
sunshine of joy and gladness; while I have seen an angel of 
peace sitting in the midst, calming its rage or bearing its fury, 
not with words, not with actions; but with the persuasive elo- 
quence of female gentleness and affection. I have seen the 
storm gather in the tyger’s front, I have seen it about to burst 
on defenceless and unoffending babes ; and I have seen an angel 
interpose herself in silence, and bear the fury with a fortitude 
and resignation more than mortal. I have seen that angelic 
being, prostrated on a bed of sickness, and have seen five 
years of consumptive decay; I never heard a murmur: but 
I have heard the blessings of forgiveness and the prayers of 
maternal and matrimonial tenderness rise on the midnight air, 
and have heard them on my hours of rising and rest. I have 
seen such a being at last summoned to yield a breath, that for 
her own sake she would not have gasped to retain; but. which 
she would, for the sake of the children and husband of her love, 
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have been willing to hold till doom’s day. I saw at last the final 
glance of a dying parent. I saw the eye gaze on all the objects 
of its love, and then fall in reproachful eloquence on the lion’s 
visage ; and I saw, oh, Heavens !—I saw that brow still bent and 
stern. Not the last gaze of a saint; not the look, that was 
transferred from earth to heaven in an instant, could soften his 
brow.—It has ever been my doom to see excellence contrasted 
with worthlessness. I saw it early, and I shall see it late —— 
Great God! can I ever forget the hour, when my only earthly 
friend was taken to Thyself! I can still see, I ever shall see the 
gloomy circle of weeping brothers and sisters! It was night ; 
we were all seated in a dark and lonesome apartment! The 
silence was only interrupted by the lamentations of orphans— 


more than orphans: children thrown on the mercy of a merciless 
man; just depriyed of their intercessor of peace. No barrier 


was between them and violence. Oh, the consequences they 
then predicted; alas, the fatal accomplishment of their predic- 
tions! To them the world has been a waste.——Such was a 
parent—such was a parent’s doom. Such was the loss that youth 
sustained. That youth inherited from that parent a fatal sensi- 
bility; a sensibility, and a temperament, and a disposition that 
have made him, and will still continue him, yet awhile, “ The 
Solitaire.” 


KITTY AND ROBIN.——fFor Tue nive. 
Kitty was an unco chiel : 
She lov’d the boys “ for a’ that ;” 
She’d chat and dance, and sing so weel, 
She’d e’en a smile from Envy steal ; 
And steal a heart—*“ and a’ that.” 


One night she stole from Robin Gray—~ 
He lov’d her still, “ for a’ that”— 
His gizzard, pluck, or heart away ; 
For which it was he could not say ; 
*T was something though, “ for a’ that.” 


He said he felt all over so; 
*T was colic like, “ and a’ that ;” 
He’d fain to doctor Hoarhound go, 
And get him cur’d, but Kit said, no, 
She’d cure his pains, “ and a’ that.” 
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And so she sent for parson Smart, 

And had him tied—* and a’ that ;” 
And gave him in exchange a heart, 
Which, though ’twas wounded by a dart, 

Was good as his § for a’ that.” 


“ Why,” Kit says she, “ upon my life, 
“ We’re wife and man,” “ and a’ that ;” 
“ Why,” Bob says he, though not in strife, 
* ?’F would sound much better, man and wife ;” 
The man comes first—* and a’ that.” 


“Why no,” says Kit, “‘ were wife and man, 
Z courted you, “ and a’ that,” 

Now look ye, Bob, and mark my plan 

lll wear the smail clothes, when I can, 
At least a days—‘‘and a’ that.” 


SUSANNAH. 
LITERARY NOTIONS.—-For THE HIVE. 


Virgil, whose poetry is uniformly good, and which exhibits an 
equality rarely to be met with in any other writer ; which never 
kindles to a blaze of brilliancy, nor yet smokes and smoulders 
without light or warmth, is never so successfully poetical as 
when singing of youthful excellence. His eclogues on this sub- 
ject are to me uncommonly charming ; and among them I pre- 
fer “ Pollio.” I would rather have been the author of * Pollio,” 
than of all the others together. I would rather be the successful 
translator of that poem, than the author of “ Joan of Arc,” and 
“ Madoc.” Yet I have not so contemptible an opinion of Southey 
as some. He has, it is true, been ludicrously said to produce 
epic poems, as others do sonnets and epigrams. He deserves, 
however, a rank among epic poets—While on the subject of 
epic poems, I must express my disrelish for them. There is the 
poetry of feeling, and the poetry of /adour. Every epic poem, I 
ever read, seems to be the work of labour, rather than the in- 
spirations of the sybil. The favours of the muses are as transi- 
ent as dew. Their fire may sparkle through the veims an hour or 
a day, but “it goeth out.” The epopea, to be tolerable, must be 
produced at these favoured intervals. This necessarily leaves a 
chasm between the parts, that must be filled up with cold, gram- 
matical, etymological, and syntactical scraps. The poetry I love 
is all fire. I can riot on such a little thing as “ The Hermit,” 
“Erin go Brah,” ‘“ Alexander Selkirk,” The wounded 
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Hussar,” “The Mariner’s Dream” ‘and others. I feed it all ; but 
I feel little of the stately language of the “ Paradise Lost.” I 
wonder and admire, but I cannot-fee/ it. The “Mariner’s Dream” 
is an exquisite morsel. I could almost adore the heart that could 
dictate it; for it is not the work of the Aead. I have an impression, 
but how received ; whether from having heard or having read it, L 
know not, that the author of it was CAMPBELL; but of this I can 
give no proof. I will be thankful for the name of the author, if 
any one will favour me with it. 
ATTICUS. 
FOR THE NIVE. 

The holy scriptures abound with passages which justly rank i. 
among the sublime and beautiful. That part of the Song of Solo- % 
mon, which describes the mutual love of Christ and his church, 
is exquisitely tender and interesting. Aware of this, the learned 
and judicious editors of the Spectator regaled their readers with 
a paraphrase of it. We select therefrom the following, as equal 
in softness and beauty to the best amatory verses of the present 
day. The ¢ext is in these words: “I charge you, O ye daughters 
of Jerusalem, by the roes and by the hinds of the field, that ye 
stir not up, nor awake my love till he please.” a ie) 


THE VERSION. 


I charge you, nymphs of Sion, as you go 
Arm’d with the sounding quiver and the bow, 
Whilst thro’ the lonesome woods you rove, 
You ne’er disturb my sleeping love. 
Be only gentle zephyrs there, 
With downy wings to fan the air ; 
Let sacred s/ence dwell around ; 
The absence of intruding sound ; 
And when the balmy slumber leaves his eyes, 
May he to joys, unknown till then, arise. 
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To a beautiful fair one, who always frowns on the author. > 


— 
ae 


Though Mary frown, my soul is fir’d, 
I feel by magic love inspir’d. 
If Mary’s frowns my heart beguile Ls, 
How shall I feel if Mary emile 2 ¢ 
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| NOTICES. 

Several trifling errors, such as “ brobably” for probably,  ma- 
noeuvers” for manoeuvres, and some others will be observed in 
our last. ‘ Clayam”’ was, in some copies, made c/avem. For 

; these trifles we hope to be excused. We are accustomed, in 
: \ our usual impatient manner, to read.as it should be, not as it zs. 
“ Tue SoLrTarrg,” with whom we occasionally have an in- 
terview, whose manuscript we copy for the press, will probably 
keep his postin The Hive for a considerable time. 

sé Susawnan” says, by way of P. S. that she will often give us 
a ditty. We Jie sosne of her poetical “ turns,” angles*, but 
are not pleased with her allusions, “ for"amatz’ ~~") 

«“ Crassus” is tardy. We conclude, however, he will “ turn 
the stile,” and give us something in his best manner next. It is 
all good ; but there is a de¢ter in most things. _ 

“ Frorzan’’ made a transient blaze and disappeared. We did 
hope the company of his muse, which is the better for her clas- 
cical costume. 

“¢ OnEsimus” is received. We hail his pen as a classical and 
animated instrument. We earnestly desire its aid. 

Several communications on file. Wait patiently. 








I = 7 * We have fearful apprehensions that some of our readers, 
| not regarding propriety of pronunciation, will, as it is very cus- 
tomary with a certain class of readers, pronounce this word with 

‘ a K instead of aG. In which cag it would do extreme injustice 

to us, as we profess not the least acquaintance with such things. 
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' ADVERTISEMENT. 
Tue subscriber having become sole proprietor of “ The 
Hive,” all subscriptions thereto, and all arrearages due on 
account of the late “ Monthly Magazine,” are to. be :paid to him z 
only. « ~WILLIAM HAMILTON, 
we eo 
Tre Hive will be issued once a week, and forwarded to sub- 
scribers at $2 fer ann. frayable, one half at the exfiration of 
six months from the date of the first number, and the remainder 
| at the end of the year. If these conditions be not complied with, 26 
7 cenés will be added tothe sum. 
—————— 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA, 
Printed and published by William Hamilton. 





